


The Cover - - 


In springtime, thoughts also turn to class 
parties and dances, and in the picture on 
the cover, freshmen of South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, are shown 
putting up decorations for their annual 
party. The picture was taken by Mike 
Brutton for The Totem, yearbook for the 
school of which Miss Rowena Harvey is 
Adviser. 


News and Notes... 


Plastic engraving, affording unusual econ- 
omies for most school publications, is cov- 
ered in an issue of “Saving on Engravings”, 
the house organ of the Basil L. Smith Sys- 
tems, Box 8169, Philadelphia 1, Pa. The 
issue answers many questions usually asked 
about plastic engravings. 


“Trends in Yearbook Production” is the 
title of an article in the December, 1951, 
issue of “Bookbinding and Book Produc- 
tion,” a monthly magazine of the industry 
devoted to the design and manufacture of 
books, catalogs, pamphlets and allied prod- 
ucts. In a two-page spread, amply illus- 
trated with pictures of covers and interior 
pages selected from the 1951 Yearbook Con- 
test of this Association, it also told in flat- 
tering detail the aims and objects of the 
CSPA’s Yearbook Contest and annual 
“Short Course” and summarized the tenden- 
cies of the books as indicated by the 1951 
activities in that field. 


Gladys Rifenburg, Adviser to the news- 
paper of the Oneonta, N. Y., High School, 
and long active in Empire State and Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association work, 
was married on December 26 to G. Albert 
Brink. 


The December, 1951, issue of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, commemorated 100 
years of service of the organization it serves. 
The cover reproduced that of the issue for 
December, 1874, a marked contrast to that 
of the current issues which emphasize econ- 
omy of line and efficiency in function. Greet- 
ings were carried from many people promi- 
nent in public, civic and educational life, in- 
cluding one from the Director of the CSPA. 
Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews, to whom the 
editors and Advisers to student publications 
in Pennsylvania owe much for her pioneer- 
ing work in their state organization of which 
she served for many years as the Secretary, 
is the Associate Editor of the Journal. 


Letters from Members 


**.--hold it. .. better it...” 


Our little booklet with its suggestions from 
you on our last year’s issue became our 


Bible. 
changed: 


Here are a number of things we 
the date now appears on the 
cover; the title page was rearranged to meet 
specifications; the magazine has been divided 
into large units and the table of contents 
clarified . . . I don’t know of anything that 
could have inspired these students to get 
down and work and work hard in this ac- 
tivity more than the little certificate we re- 
ceived last year. It hangs in our room and 
each time someone gets out of line, a fellow 
student points and says, “See that! We must 
hold it and better it.” I feel your organiza- 
tion is most valuable in giving these young- 
sters the help they are getting —S.M., S.D. 


Very Good - - - Helpful 


I just had the opportunity to read the 
October, 1951, issue of the Advisers Bulletin 
published by the CSPAA. Your article, 
“What Makes a Medalist Yearbook ” is 
very good. I hope many faculty Advisers 
will be governed accordingly. I consider the 
contents of the Bulletin very helpful to me 
in my work as a yearbook publisher. I would 
like very much to have a copy of the issue 
and information as to how I may obtain fu- 
ture copies of the Bulletin —J.F., Pa. 

The Bulletin normally goes only to 
members of the Advisers Association. This 
particular issue created quite a bit of in- 
terest among yearbook publishers. One 
ordered 50 copies. As only sufficient copies 
for the membership are printed, permis- 
sion to reprint the article in question was 
granted as it was to this inquirer. The 
CSPAA copyrights its publications but it 
is always ready and willing to make avail- 
able to anyone who is interested, or who 
can extend its coverage to all who wish 
to be helped, everything that it prepares 
for its own membership.—Ed. 


Recall - - - Booklet 


This office is in the process of developing 
a uit newspaper evaluation throughout the 
Far East Command. As a former CSPA 
member, I recall the rating booklet used 
in the annual school newspaper Contest. I 
believe this booklet would be of help to us 
in setting up our program. At your con- 
venience, would you send us a copy? We 
will appreciate this and any other materials 
you may consider advisable to forward to us. 


—A.B., GHQ, Far East Command. 


Beneficial Effects 


We are entering this Contest with the 
realization of the importance to us of your 
rating program . . . of its beneficial effects to 
all in this high school and, particularly, to 
our journalism students and the Adviser, 
We appreciate the opportunity given us to 
participate in this Contest and look forward 


to the results —N.M., Pa. 


The Best Ever 


I wish for you, and of course, for us, the 
best Convention ever. The boys and girls 
look forward to it and they can hardly wait, 
Attending the CSPA Convention is without 
a doubt a high spot in the lives of thes 
youngsters. I wish more could go.—CR, 
N.Y. 


Two Universities 


Miss Mattie G. Crump, Adviser to the 
Legenda, yearbook of the Arthur Hill Sen- 
ior High School, Saginaw, Michigan, has 
called attention to the fact that this is the 
25th anniversary of their first CSPA com- 
petition and her 25th anniversary at Arthur 
Hill. The CSPA congratulates both proud 


anniversaries. 
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Publishing a Magazine Without Journalism Classes 


By OLIVE B. MacPHERSON, Adviser, The Radiator, Somerville, Mass., High School 


EARN TO DO by doing! 


of the school magazine! 


Pioneers 

New trail- 
blazers every year. 

How? 


G-man. Hear him praised for unusual lay- 


Shadow a senior like a Junior 


out—study his technique. Listen when the 
adviser reproves him for an obscure lead— 
resolve to embroider your notebook with 
Who, What, When, Where, Why, How, 
and win plaudits for yourself next year. 

Do 
things the hard way. Facts must be faced. 
In the 
sixty-five years of continuous monthly pub- 
lication, the Raditor of Somerville High 
School, Somerville, Massachusetts, survives 


Experience is a wonderful teacher. 


Take our magazine, for example. 


without benefit of journalism classes. 

It isn’t easy. There are credits toward 
graduation in athletics and music for all 
who attend practice and rehearsals. What 
do the staff members get? The editor and 
"the business manager receive one credit each 
--the rest, nothing. 

What is the incentive? Individual satis- 
faction in work well done, fun, and inherent 
curiosity about the mechanics of journalism. 


_— may join the staff? The students 


who most satisfactorily meet the re- 
quirements. 


Homeroom classes in October 
elect reporters—one from each room. In 
March the following application is given to 
interested sophomores. 
Somerville High School 
RADIATOR 
Staff Application 
Date 


. Name 


Homeroom 


. Sophomore English marks by quarters 
I Il Il IV. 

. Junior English marks by quarters 
;' om wy. 

. English teacher’s name 

. Do you draw? Have you samples of 
your work? (Drawing). 

- Have you had any journalistic experi- 
ence in school or out? Briefly, what? 
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Stories, 
poems, essays, class chatter, features, ac- 
tivities, sports, humor, exchanges, 
alumni news, editorials? (Write 1, 2, 
3, etc., above the words in the order of 
your preference.) 


7. What do you like to write: 


. Have you the perseverance to finish 
what you begin, even if you have to 
rewrite? 

. Are you able to take abrupt critical 
comment good-naturedly and benefit 
from your mistakes? 

. Will you subscribe, and encourage oth- 
ers to do so? 

. Have you initiative to see what needs 
to be done, and do it? 

. Are you interested in journalism? 

. Do you intend to go any further in this 
field when you complete school? 

. Have you contributed material to the 
Raditor this year? 

. Has any of it been printed? If so, 

what? 

. For serious consideration, a sample of 
your work must follow this question- 
naire within a week from the above 
date. 

17. English teacher’s opinion of applicant 

as a prospect for the staff. 

Because the school is large, it is impos- 
sible to know all the candidates. The Eng- 
lish teacher’s opinion is helpful in making 
decisions. After a month of apprenticeship, 
the sophomores work on the May number 
which features the sophomore class. The fol- 
lowing year in December there is an op- 
portunity for a few more to apply in prep- 
aration for the junior issue in February. Oc- 
casionally, a talented student with a sud- 
denly-awakened overwhelming zeal for jour- 
nalism may be added in the interim. 


By the time the staff really begins to work 
as a unit—not because they haven’t the will 
to do so, but because they don’t know the 
ropes—graduation looms and they are gone. 
It must be wonderful to have a class where 


instruction can be given formally for credit, 
so that the adviser does not have to entreat 
her guardian angel for assistance whenever 
a deadline draws near. 


HERE does the material come from? 
How is it handled? Ours is the 
largest high school in Massachusetts. “A 
more fertile field,” you say if you attend a 
small school. Granted—but the writers are 
harder to find because everyone does not 
know everybody else. For instance, among 
our 750 senior pictures for the yearbook 
are numerous students whom no member of 
the staff remembers seeing during the three 
years at high school. 

Unless ferreted out, good writers often 
escape unnoticed. “There are so many con- 
tributing, mine wouldn’t stand a chance,” 
they tell themselves. Teachers, busy with 
the prescribed routine, do not always re- 
member that a thirty-page magazine a month 
cries for cooperation. There is almost no 
provision in our curriculum for the kind of 
creative work which the student body would 
want to read in the monthly magazine. What 
the staff solicits in the way of usable mate- 
rial, sometimes is given extra credit by the 
English teacher. 

In preparation for an issue, a notice ap- 
pears on the daily bulletin of announce- 
ments that the staff will receive stories, fea- 
tures, poems, news, in the editorial room each 
day until the deadline. The first call is 
made about ten days before the deadline and 
is repeated every second day until it reads, 
“Deadline today at 2:30 for April number.” 
Sometimes it is varied to remind everyone 
that news of alumni, cartoons, essays, and 
letters to the editor are most welcome. 

In response, there is a minor deluge of 
what the staff calls “stu”, untouched by any 
teacher’s red pencil—some fairly good, some 
terrible; once in a while, a gem—to restore 
our faith in the literary ability of teen-agers. 
Five members of the literary staff read, 
make brief signed comments at the top of 
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the manuscript, and pass along to the editor 
and faculty adviser for opinion. To facili- 
tate matters, a comment sheet is stapled to 
the submitted piece and returned to the stu- 
dent. Often, the authors are unwilling or 
unable to make the suggested improvements 
and are heard from no more. Then again, 
changes are effected and the story is slated 
for publication. 

The comment sheet goes like this: 
Somerville High School 
RADIATOR 

Dear 

Enclosed please find your 
submitted for our approval recently. It shows 
ability, and we can certainly encourage you 
to write again. 

On the following list we have checked the 
common mistakes found in almost all ama- 
teur writing. These are easily corrected. 
We hope you will try to develop your 
ability. 

Confused plot. 

Lack of plot. 

Lack of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

Poor handling of material. 

Immature expression of ideas. 

Little imagination. 

Hackneyed plot. 

Too many trite expressions. 

Spelling. 

Grammar. 

Flat ending. 

Surprise ending is too abrupt. 

Too gloomy. 

Too bloody. 

Improbable incidents. 

Not enough well-handled dialogue. 

And others: 

Please rewrite with corrections and submit 

at earliest date oe 

Abandon this particular piece and start 

anew ... NOW a 

Keep writing. This is the only way to 
develop your ability. Remember, someone 
is always in the Editorial Room waiting to 
help you. Consult us freely. Please submit 
all further pieces directly to us. 

Very sincerely yours, 


THE LITERARY STAFF 


+ HE LITERARY staff at the beginning 
of the year, divide among them the 
names of the English teachers for regular 
weekly solicitation. Upon their skill in get- 
ting what they want depends the intake 
monthly of printable material. 


Some are 
poor salesmen and wait to hear from a 
teacher when he says, “I’ll see what I can 
do.” Others tactfully and pleasantly remind 
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their teachers that the school magazine needs 
their cooperation in urging pupils with me- 
diocre ability to try writing more often—not 
soul-shaking treatises but simple, unaffected 
incidents within their own experience. 

Lacking formal preparation for writing 
for publication, most of the training is by 
trial and error. Only the stout of heart 
and genuinely interested pupil can make 
himself take criticism and benefit from it 
when there are so many demands upon his 
time to do school work for which he gets 
credit on his report card. Individual pride 
in accomplishment, and the prospect of hav- 
ing his work published spur him on if any- 
thing does. 

Now it should not be assumed that our 
thirty English teachers are indifferent to the 
need for material. The syllabus of English 
work is demanding of time, and after a stu- 
dent does justice to the assigned homework 
he is tempted to seek athletic recreation 
rather than continue at his desk with his 
pen. Great prominence is afforded the den- 
izens of the basketball court, the football 
field, the baseball diamond. Even to be a 
sub or to rate second team brings hope of 
glory and encouragement from the stands. 
The coaches are well paid and equipment 
is supplied by the school. The school maga- 
zine is like Topsy . . . it “just grows.” 

The staff gives preference to new con- 
tributors whenever possible, and uses its own 
creations only if nothing else good enough 
The faculty adviser, being 
vitally concerned, often has to burden her 


comes along. 


classes unduly with extra assignments in 
order to get printable material. Unfair crit- 
icism is heard from unsuccessful contribu- 
ors... 
staff” . . 


class.” 


“you have to know someone on the 
. “you have to be in Miss M.’s 


Liaison personnel between the staff and 
the student body are the sixty reporters. All 
of them mean well and attend meetings with 
interest and enthusiasm which cools off con- 
siderably when they return to their classes 
and meet resistance to their pleas for stories 
and poetry. And, it’s logical. Very few can 
write well without special training. So, the 
adviser doesn’t scold or chide. A large school 
is more or less impersonal. “Let George do 
it.” “I passed an essay in once and it wasn’t 


accepted. Why bother?” 


NTHINKING observers have been 
known to remark that there should be 
more than ample material with 2600 stu- 
dents taking English five times a week. Any- 
one who has been a student should know 


that an assigned composition for high school 
English may be grammatically. perfect and 
structurally flawless, yet as colorless and un. 
interesting as boiled potatoes. Potatoes a la 
Suisse take more time, more skill, more 
imagination. However, they are not neces. 
sary to the daily diet. Writing for teen-age 
readers and writing for a grade in English 
are, unfortunately, not the same at all. 

An adviser cannot ride a staff too hard 
when the going is so fraught with peril. The 
emphasis has to be on how to win friends 
for the magazine and influence them to try 
to write something worth printing. What 
can be said for solace when they give their 
all, and it isn’t good enough? O woeful 
day! Thank goodness there are good sports 
who will try again and again, but deliver 
us from the gripers who talk loudly of their 
unappreciated efforts. A staff takes a lot of 
abuse at times. The pen is mightier than 
the sword . . only after you learn how » 
use it. 


OW A WORD about the difficulties 

the staff encounters because it is not 
a class unit with special time for work. The 
adviser had to have confidence and trust 
that the carte blanche will not be abused. 
When a student has a free period, he is al 
lowed to use it for magazine activity. He 
is free to move about the school. 

If he is sincere and conscientious, he ac 
complishes something definite for the caus. 
If he is not dependable, he pretends to be 
on a mission, but idles away his time. When 
this happens the magazine work suffers be- 
cause the faculty wonder about other staf 
members and disapprove of any freedom for 
any of them. Then there is the occasional 
student who will beg to be released from 
study room that he may work in the editorial 
room, and then will use the opportunity t 
confer on the next day’s algebra assignment 
instead of figuring out ways and means of 
turning out a better issue. 

The sympathetic cooperation of the fac 
ulty is indispensable and one negligent stu 
dent casts a reflection on the entire group. 
When a staff member shirks his duty, he 
dropped. It is the survival of the fittest. 

There have been times when we have 
thought it might be best to exclude candé 
dates who belong to other prominent activi: 
This did not materiali 
because it seemed impractical on the thea 
that if you have something to be done# 
busy student can do it whereas you wait f 
ever for the one who has plenty of ti 


ties in the school. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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HE SMALL COMMUNITY of 
Rufus, Oregon, is located on the 
Columbia River about half-way be- 

tween The Dalles and Arlington. It is on 
the Old Oregon Trail and is near the pro- 
posed site of the John Day River dam. Large 
scale wheat farming, small fruit orchards, 
the Maryhill Ferry, and businesses catering 
to tourist travel furnish its principal sources 
of income. The school, the grange, and 
Nazarene Church furnish the major sources 
of social life. 

In pioneer days many small farms flour- 
ished in this area. Many families were large 
and the school population was around 100. 
With the sale of farms during the depres- 
sion, the farms grew in size and the number 
of families decreased accordingly. As a re- 
sult there are few young people in the com- 
munity; however the pre-school and primary 
group is increasing a little. 

With only fifteen students (last year thir- 
teen) in the high school, the problem of 
putting out a school paper and annual pre- 
sent certain problems that the larger school 
does not have to cope with, but is a job 
that can be richly rewarding to the students. 

The limitations of the small group nat- 
urally center around the abilities of the stu- 
dents to express themselves, to lead student 
opinion, and to carry out the mechanical 
side of production. Since the larger school 
may have the “cream of the crop” for their 
staff workers, their problem is simplified to 
that extent. However, the small school gives 
everyone with any degree of ability the 
chance to express himself in some job on the 


The town of Rufus, Oregon, photographed 


from the hilltop. 
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Journalism in the Small High School 


By KATHRYN LITTLE, Adviser, The Arrowhead, Rufus, Oregon, Consolidated High School 


Headaches Beset School 

Life in Rufus School is far from dull 

or monotonous! Just as the stork brings 

a son to Principal Brislain’s household 

crises develop rapidly. Power failure 

stops the pump and brings the water 

pressure to a low level with its accom- 

panying discomforts. It also stopped the 
show—no lights, no movie. 

Coach Parsons, acting principal, 
found gum and paper scattered on the 
gym floor. The nickelodean tempted 
students to fool around; the Home Eco- 
nomics class had trouble with their bread 
rising; and the male population of the 
school went out deer hunting making 
the coach count the days until hunting 
season closes. 

All these upsets are part of our edu- 
cation . . . preparing us for life in a 

troubled world that never runs smooth. 
—From the Arrowhead 





school paper and annual staff. This is the 
rewarding factor in being a member of a 
small school. The student is not lost in a 
large group but is placed in a position to 
learn in all types of student activity wher- 
ever his interests and abilities may lie. 


HE FIRST STEP in organizing a staff 
is to consider the person most quali- 
tied for editor. Reliability, the willingness 
to see the job to completion, is the first 
qualification. Next is a background of ex- 
perience in the mechanics of writing and 
The Staff works on the newspaper: Editor 
Donna Wilson combines her efforts with 
those of Paul, Charles, and George. 


ie 





production. Last, is the ability to express 
himself and to check on others. 

In our school the editor is elected by the 
student body, with campaign speeches pre- 
ceding the election. In order to make’ sure 
that those who have had sufficient experi- 
ence are nominated, a nominating committee 
meets with the faculty adviser and draws 
up a list of nominees which is then pre- 
sented to the student body and voted on. 

After election, the editor meets with the 
adviser, and together they appoint the other 
members of the staff. Our school paper, the 
Arrowhead, so-called after the many arrow- 
heads found in this locality, uses thirteen of 
the fifteen students on its staff, which in- 
cludes: editor, sports editor, art editor, as- 
sistant art editor, typist, hectograph oper- 
ators (production managers), circulation 
manager, exchange editor, and reporters. 

Our Editor, Donna Wilson, sees that the 
staff members receive their assignments and 
carry them out, rewrites articles, plans the 
layout, news, editorial policy, consulting with 
the adviser as necessary. 

In this instance our Editor is also our 
one and only typist. Since typing is not 
offered every year in a small school, and this 
happens to be the year when there is no 
class, she is the only one qualified who did 
not graduate. Last year part of the typing 
class period was used for instruction in set- 
ting up columns, spacing, making dummies, 
using hectograph carbon, and in manipu- 
lating the hectograph machine. Since these 
are a part of office problems, it works out 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Here is Mrs. Little’s High School photo- 
graphed from the Columbia River High- 
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The Creative Magazine 

Seldom is heard an encouraging word for the school magazine. 
It has unprobed latent possibilities for encouraging, stimulating and 
bringing to light the writers—and readers—of the good literature 
of tomorrow. Miss Leggitt’s timely article in the February, School 
Activities, to which reference is made elsewhere, is a ray of hope that 
at least one person has given some thought to the subject. We hope 
others will follow her example. 

Newspapers have their place in schools just as they do in every- 
Gay life. We know of no community that does not have maga- 
zines on the newsstands beside the dailies. People buy them, and 
read them. They do not appear in their places without some effort 
and they cannot retain their positions without the services of those 
whose inspiration and skill combine to make them attractive to their 
readers. 

What has happened to the literary magazines? There were never 
many but they had an influence far in excess of their numbers. 
They laid the foundations for many a literary career as the bio- 
graphical sketches of so many of our prominent writers indicate. 
The powerful leadership of a few Advisers in Minnesota and others 
in the New York and New England areas created “schools” of 
thought as surely as any in the professional fields. Many a career 
has been shaped by these unsung heroes and heroines of the school 
press. 

The general magazine makes an encouraging effort to stimulate 
creative work. That term in itself seems to imply that chap should 
see a barber. Perhaps a bit of education would be in order that 
the newspapers might well initiate. We teach the staffs of our 
weeklies to write the what, why, when, where and how. Given a 
set of facts and an alert mind, one can expect a fairly good story. 
Then we try to encourage a bit of imagination with the features. 
And they are rather successful in the long run. The boy or girl 
who can sit down and draw out of the imagination the things that 
can make a good story or poem needs an outlet in print. 

Every effort is made in schools to improve the writing of students 
through the school press and through classes in English. Nothing 
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will make the effort easier than an opportunity to see what one 
has done reproduced on a printed page. That encouraging the 
young writer is a national concern is evidenced by the many contests 
conducted by the professional magazines and by publishing houses, 

We are missing a bet. It’s time for a renaissance of the literary 
magazine. All honor and credit to him who is willing to make the 


effort and to those whose vision and support will make it possible, 


" t F 


Yearbooks A gain 


The feverish activities of the fall and winter will soon merge into 
a strong and steady flow from printshop and engraver as the 1952 
crop of yearbooks begin to take shape. In all shapes and sizes, and 
with themes galore, we shall soon be presented with the best efforts 
of schools from all over the world. This is one school activity that 
is bound to keep a group of earnest editors completely occupied 
from September to June with little beyond their desire to produce 
the best that has ever been seen befor. 

Th growth of interest in yearbooks is nothing short of a phe. 
nomena of endless proportions. What can be done by a determined 
staff and an able Adviser is nothing short of a miracle. The dis 
appointments and frustrations as the year wears on would top Mount 
Everett if they could be placed on end. The energy and labor enter. 
ing into a single book would move a mountain. All is forgotten, 
however, when one student gasps with pleasure when he opens his 
copy—to his own picture—the instant he gets his treasured copy. 

The CSPA Contest has grown from a few over 100 entries in 
1935 to more than 950 in 1951. The last few years the jumps have 
been in the hundreds. It is beginning to look as if their total would 
soon be greater than the entries in the magazine and newspaper 


Not a 


little of this is attributable to the excellent publication, “Yearbook 


contests even though the latter is the older of the two. 


Fundamentals” prepared for scoring and guidance under the skillful 
direction of DeWitt D. Wise, the Chairman of our Yearbook 


Division. 


Take Heart 


The way of the Adviser is not smooth. It has never been » 
and, without fear of being judged pessimistic, we believe it never 
will be. Two articles in this issue testify to the fact that whether 
the school be large or small, in an urban or rural area, the problems 
are identical. 

Miss MacPherson in Somerville, Massachusetts, the largest high 
school in the State, has her troubles in getting material for the 
Radiator, a magazine with sixty-five years of practice and tradition 
behind it, with 2600 students to draw upon, and an English staff of 
thirty to help, to say nothing of the physical facilities of the metro 
politan area of Boston. 

Out in Rufus, Oregon, Mrs. Little has the same basic problems 
but her school has only thirteen pupils, every one of whom are 
members of her staff, and she is far from the supporting influence 
cf a large urban community. 

Whatever our immediate problems may be, we can always find 
scmeone, somewhere, who has them to a greater degree. It's 4 
thought for some reflection, and consolation, the next tine the um 
expected occurs. 

More power to both the Advisers and an “A” for effort to theit 


loyal staffs. 
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A New Concept in Yearbooks 





By BROTHER EDWIN H. HICKEY, FSCH, Power Memorial Academy, New York City 


NEW CONCEPT in yearbooks. 
That phrase probably stopped you. 
Call it a new concept if you wish 


A 


but it is really an old idea adapted to a new 
form .. . the Magazine- Yearbook. 

During the past ten years in my capacity 
as moderator of school publications, year- 
book and newspaper, my dissatisfaction with 
yearbooks under the traditional setup in- 
creased. Since the War this has become 
even more so because of the rising cost of 
printing. Prices have gone so high as to 
prompt the question, “Is this yearbook really 
necessary?” 

A yearbook, in order to truly deserve the 
name, must give a complete picture of the 
school year. We all know, however, what 

‘ten happens. The book is merely a group 
of senior portraits, group pictures of student 
activities, and a number of sports pictures 
which may or may not give a true picture 
of the highlights of the year. Some books 
are pleasingly put together with beautiful or 
snappy layouts. But, even in these, the 
“candid” pictures which replace the formal 
poses do not do full justice to the story 
of the year. 

Often, too, a school reporter, when hunt- 


_ ing for background on a story, seldom got 


what he wanted from past yearbooks. In- 
stead he checked on back issues of the 
school newspaper in bound editions at the 
school library. 

The theme is another thorn to deal with. 
We have been told again and again that a 
theme is almost a necessity. I suppose it is. 
A book certainly has no unity without it. 
But, unless it is well planned, it becomes 
just another artificiality, and a high priced 
one at that. 


HESE drawbacks and others forced me 

into a conclusion some time ago that 
a yearbook was a luxury, and one that we 
could well do without. In short, for the 
price we are now being asked to pay, the 
yearbook does not do the job it is supposed 
to do. However, let’s think it over. 

When an employer sees a man not doing 
a good job, he doesn’t eliminate the job but 
tather looks around for some one better to 
teplace him. And that’s what we at Power 
undertook this year. Here is how it hap- 
pened. 


To give a true picture of the whole school 
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year would involve much overlapping of the 
school newspaper. Therefore the moderator 
of the school newspaper and I got together 
in a series of conferences. We talked it over 
with the seniors who, after all, are the stu- 
dents most interested. The upshot of the 
whole thing was that we decided to scrap 
the newspaper and yearbook and come out 
this year with a news magazine. But we had 
to keep the yearbook in mind too. 

This magazine was to be published six 
times during the school year. It was to be 
thirty-two pages in length. Its format would 
follow accepted news magazine layout such 
as in Time or Newsweek. Its writeups would 
be in news-magazine style. And all six issues 
would be bound in a regular yearbook cover 
at the end of the year. 


T HIS LAST ITEM presented a little 
problem which we worked out with 
the staff. At first we thought that the stu- 
dents might turn in their copies to have 
them bound in June. But, it didn’t take 
much thought to realize that many separate 
issues would be lost. And, if not lost, many 
would be returned in a ragged condition. A 
talk with the printer resolved that difficulty. 
He just printed double the number of copies 
for each of the first five issues. 

For the yearbook subscription price of six 
dollars some eight hundred boys received the 
regular issue five times during the year while 
the last issue was to be given them complete- 
ly bound with the first five. Actually they 
were to receive eleven copies in all. And so, 
if they lost any copies during the school year, 
it didn’t matter. They received them all 
again anyway. 

The cost of doubling the size of printing 
was easily absorbed in the subscription price. 
As everyone knows the main cost of printing 
is in the makeup. Once that is done hun- 
dreds of additional copies may be run off 
for not much more than the cost of the 
paper and ink. 

The last issue of the yearbook-magazine 
is a very important one. It contains a full 
page photo of the principal, the senior por- 
traits—sixteen pages of them, as well as the 
wind-up news of the year which ordinarily 
never gets into the regular yearbook. It con- 
tains also a comprehensive index on the last 
page or two so that any event of the school 
year or any ‘person whose name appears in 


the book may be easily located. This thirty- 
two page final issue, coming out with all 
the others once again, and in a beautiful 
yearbook binding, provides the necessary ele- 
ment of surprise which makes yearbook .day 
so memorable. 


T HIS actually worked out as planned. 
When yearbook day came around. The 
seniors, students, and faculty were all pleas- 
antly surprised. And we found that they not 
only checked the last issue carefully but con- 
stantly returned to the former issues at the 
front of the book. They had already seen 
them but for most readers that seemed ages 
ago and long since forgotten. 

But, back to our story. For the magazine 
to cover the usual material found in year- 
books as well as the news of the year, it was 
decided to report on each school activity at 
least once during the year, giving a com- 
plete story of it in the bargain. The more 
important activities such as the band and 
glee club were to be covered in more than 
one issue. This worked out to give even 
more complete coverage than had ever be- 
fore been obtained. 

The problem of classes was solved by de- 
voting four pages, one each to a class in 
each issue, for the six issues. This was done 
by including a freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior class each time. In addition the 
remainder of the magazine was divided reg- 
ularly into sections as follows: news, extra- 
curricular, religion, sports, classes, features, 
faculty, and alumni. 

Pictures, as in traditional yearbooks, have 
great importance in our new venture. Most 
of the articles have at least one picture to 
lend interest. 

The classes regularly carry three or four 
pictures apiece. Sports, of course, are cov- 
ered with many on-the-spot pictures. We 
ran nearly three pictures per page, mostly 
single and double-column pictures . . about 
ninety per issue. That worked out to about 
five hundred pictures for the year, not in- 
cluding the two hundred senior pictures used 
in the last issue. 

All our pictures must tell a story. They 
are all carefully captioned. Each one car- 
ries the credit line of the boy who took the 


picture. We have our own darkroom and 


camera equipment at Power which makes 
things a bit easier along that line. 


First 
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rule, of course, as in every publication, was 
that no picture would be used unless sharp, 
clear, and of good contrast. 


Se assumed a new importance. 
Many of our writers, having worked 
on the school newspaper the previous year, 
in the beginning handed in the usual “pretty 
good stuff.” But, alas, they soon found out 
that this was not enough. They were writing 
for real permanency now. It had to be very 
good. So the material for the first issue was 
handed back again and again, five and six 
times, till we got what we wanted. In this 
painful process the mediocre writers got dis- 
gusted and quit. Then we combed senior 
and junior years for others who might do 
the job. And they came. 

All had to learn a new style of presenta- 
tion—the news-magazine style. We discov- 
ered anyway that this was a good style to 
use since most school news is presented for 
publication long after it happens and what 
we and the students really wanted was not 
the “news” but an analysis of the news. And 
the student body liked it better than they 
had ever liked the newspaper. 


So, all in all, our year of publication was 
an interesting one indeed. We were breaking 
into a new field and that made it all the 
more pleasurable and exacting. We felt that, 
while other schools may have tried this 
method, this was the first time it was being 
done this way and with a “yearbook” ob- 
jective. Through the whole year we were 
aiming at a final and finished yearbook. We 
kept our sights trained. Each issue was 
planned with relation to the previous one 
and the one which was to follow. Each issue 
was planned at least a week before the rest 
of the staff actually got to working on it. 


AN? NOW for the organization: The 


editor, a young man who had worked 


on the school newspaper, gave assignments; 
saw that they were handed in on time; and 
read everything with a view towards hand- 
ing it right back again as many times as he 
thought necessary. His assistant, the news 
editor, had a staff of four or five reporters 
who covered news angles of the year. The 
feature editor covered some unusual angle 
of the monthly news and wrote it up more 
fully. 

The extra-curricular editor, with a staff 
of three or four boys extending down to 
sophomore year, covered all those activities 
and events which the name of his title im- 
plied. The sports editor with his staff of 
three or four covered basketball, baseball, 


Siz 


swimming, track, etc. They analyzed the 
various games of the season, lumping to- 
gether many games under one article rather 
than writing up individual games. Freshman, 
Jayvee, and varsity sports, however, were 
written up separately. 

The class editor’s job was important in- 
asmuch as he had to keep up the yearbook 
atmosphere in each edition by writing the 
story of four classes each time. The faculty 
editor gave a short biographical sketch of 
each of six members of the faculty every 
edition and saw to it that each one he wrote 
about was pictured in an informal pose rep- 
resenting some phase of work he engaged in. 

The alumni editor scrounged up interest- 
ing bits of news about those illustrious fore- 
bears of the school and sometimes a long in- 
terview of someone who was quite successful 
in his field of endeavor. 

There was a layout editor to plan each 
issue, page for page, picture for picture, 
length of write-ups, etc., before anyone got 
working on it at all. And then he had to 
follow up, checking carefully to see that his 
plan was being carried out, or to make 
necessary adjustments, as news stories broke. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHY editor made 
certain that the necessary pictures were 
delivered, and on time. He was backed up 
by one of the two moderators who looked 
after the photography of the book and noth- 
ing else. An important job of his, very im- 
portant each edition, was to take care of 
the front and rear covers of the magazine. 
Each issue carried a cover picture which 
pointed up some interesting feature story of 
the time. And the rear cover always had a 
bleed page which might be a picture chosen 
for its pictorial quality or because it was 
apropos of the particular season of the year. 
The art editor had nothing much to do 
except deliver an excellent sports cartoon 
each month, and run a comic strip with some 
kind of punch line. His art work was never 
accepted, though, unless it was of profes- 
sional quality. As soon as he realized that, 
he began turning in some really good ma- 
terial. There were many other minor jobs 
on the staff also with duties much the same 
as those on any school newspaper or year- 
book. 

That’s our story. Maybe you'd like to try 
it too. However, a word of warning! It re- 
quired a clean break with the traditional 
method. In fact, it took three years before 
we got up sufficient nerve to break away. 
Therefore, you might do as we did. Ask 
the opinion of members of the faculty. Ask 


the opinions of the students. Get a vote 
on it after you have fully explained the pro. 
cedure. And then, don’t look back. At least 


at Power it seems here to stay. 


Publication Parasites 


It’s a familiar scene .. . the student busi. 
ness manager trying to sell ads for the paper 
or yearbook. The merchant’s reply is fa. 
miliar, too: “This advertising doesn’t do me 
any good .. . I’m only doing it to help the 
school.” 

Is this the truth? The situation determ. 
ines whether the publications are parasites, 
Do an honest job of selling for the adver. 
tising dollar. 

Perhaps the merchant IS only donating 
his money. If you must answer “yes” to 
most of the following questions, it’s a danger 
signal: 

Is yours a small school, with limited cit. 
culation? Are your “ads” merely cards, con- 
taining no selling copy? Have you asked 
merchants to advertise products which stu. 
dents don’t buy? (Examples: lumber, fu. 
neral service.) Have you insisted that the 
merchant prepare his own copy, failing to 
slant it to students? Is the typography of 
your ads haphazard, unattractive? Are your 
rates too high when compared with the 
local newspaper’s rates and its circulation? 

If a newspaper is a parasite, what can be 
done? Many school administrators have con- 
vinced the school board that publications 
should be subsidized just like certain other 
activities—perhaps more so. In other words, 
seek school funds for a worthy project 9 
that it becomes unnecessary to beg from al- 
ready-gouged merchants. There is no hard 
and fast rule that publications must be self- 
supporting. 

On the other hand, larger schools may 
well provide a good medium for the adver- 
tiser, so that there need be no hesitation 
about selling space in a lively, well-circulated 
and well-read publication. 

One of the real purposes of a school paper 
is to build good-will for the school. This 
cannot be done editorially if it is at the cost 
of the good-will of tax-paying merchants 
who are asked to subsidize it without a rea- 
sonable return in sales. 

If your merchants aren’t getting some- 
thing for their money, it is best remedied by 
lowering the rate, writing interesting copy, 
seeking space only from firms with which 
students trade, using illustrations from mat 
services, and finally, getting a greater share 
of operating monies from the school. 
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Turkey Red 


By SARAH WORTHINGTON NICHOLS, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


NE COLD, windy Saturday as I 
was sitting by the wood stove in my 
grandpa'‘s general store at Chloride, 

Arizona, I struck up a conversation with an 
old cowboy called Jimmie Olsen. 

He was about seventy, but he was still 
going strong. He was yet a mighty good 
cowhand. He had a wonderful vocabulary, 
although I doubt if many of his favorite 
words could be found in a dictionary, unless 
it was a dictionary of cowboy lingo. 

Jimmie had known many interesting char- 
acters in his day, and I never tired of hear- 
ing about them. There was Steamboat Char- 
lie and China Lou, to name a few. But one 
of his favorites was Turkey Red. 

Here is his story just the way Jimmie told 
it to me: 

“Turkey Red was, as you can figger from 
his name, redheaded. His hair was so red 
that the first time I seen him without his 
hat on I thought sure his head was on fire. 

“He had a horse named Spiderlegs, who 
was awful skinny. He looked like he had 
three feet in the grave while he was writin’ 
his epitaph with the other. 

“Red took an awful lot of ribbin’ from 
the boys regardin’ his bright hair and his 
‘‘own true love’, Spiderlegs. 

“Red didn’t seem to mind so much when 
the boys kidded him about his hair, but 
he’d get awful mad when somebody’d make 
tun of his horse. 


“One day the boss, old man Green, got 
a letter from some gents back East. They 
wanted to buy some wild cows to exhibit in 
a big show somewheres and they was willin’ 
to pay a fancy price for some long-horned 
range cattle. So we were sent out to round 
up at least ten head. Now that ain’t much, 
but then these was ‘wild’ cows and, believe 
me, they ain’t like tame ones. They ain’t 
like these easy-goin’ Herefords they got on 
the range nowadays. 

“Them wild cows were mostly grown up 
mavericks who’d been out in the hills all 
their lives and had never been roped or 
corraled. They was as wild as deer or elk. 
Course, no sweet little buck deer ever tried 
to kill anything or everything that got in its 
way. But these babies did. We sure went 
through a ordeal and an awful lot of rough, 
brushy country catchin’ ’em, and I won’t ex- 
plain how tough it was because that would 
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take an awful lot of fancy cuss words to 
do it right, in my opinion. 

“Anyway, we got those ten head down to 
the ranch and put ’em out in a wire fence 
corral out across the crick a ways. 

“The fellers that were buyin’ the cows 


When Sarah Worthington Nichols 
was a freshman in the Greenup, Ky., 
High School, she won first place in the 
short story classification of the junior 
division of the Scholastic Writing 
Awards. Now a junior at North 
Phoenix High School, and a reporter on 
the Mustang Roundup, the school news- 
paper, she continues with her writing. 
John C. Raymond, the Adviser, states, 
“Unfortunately, at our school, during 
the past few years, there has been no 
one with time or interest to do anything 
about creative writing outside the stand- 
ard assignments in English classes. The 
school newspaper and the annual— 
Hoofbeats—have done rather well but 
we do lack a literary magazine and a 
group or club to stimulate creative writ- 
ing. Perhaps some day this deficiency 
will be corrected.” The Review seldom 
prints what has not already appeared in 
a student publication but in line with 
other references in this issue it will try 
try to do its part to blow the spark into 
brilliant flame. 


sent a couple of men out to look ’em over 
first. Well, this one dude brought his daugh- 
ter along, and that’s when Turkey Red’s 
troubles began. 


“The boss sent ol’ Red to town in the 
buckboard to fetch them out to the ranch. 

“We were all hopin’ the daughter would 
be good lookin’ because, livin’ out like we 
did, we didn’t get to see many fillies. Most 
of the time we didn’t give a hoot how we 
looked. We never washed or combed our 
hair unless we were going to town. But the 
day the dudes was comin’ we all spruced up 
fit to kill. 

“We trimmed our manes so that you 
could tell we weren’t Injuns and we slicked 
it down with bear grease. We shaved and 
put on our best clothes. Course, they was 


all full of wrinkles, but nobody wanted to 
fool with ironin’, so we just hung them out 
on the branches of a cottonwood to let the 


wind blow the wrinkles out. 


“We didn’t expect Red and the dudes 
back until sundown, cause the trip to town 
usually took that long. But about four in 
the afternoon we saw dust boilin’ up down 
the road and there they came, just a-flyin’. 
Every time they hit a bump those dudes 
would bounce three feet in the air, and that 
was the bumpiest road I ever seen. 


“When they skidded to a stop I saw what 
was the matter. Turkey Red was drunk. He 
was so drunk he thought he was a blue- 
jay at a birthday party. 

“If you’d a hankerin’ to see them dudes’ 
hearts, all you’d had to do was open their 
mouths and looked. They was scared plumb 
to death. 

“The daughter was a sad disappointment. 
She somehow reminded me of a favorite 
horse of mine. You know, long face and 
ears that stuck out! 

“Old man Green was sure mad at Red. 
Later, Red told me why he’d done it. When 
he seen what a disappointment the daughter 
was he got so mad he took thirty minutes 
off to go get drunk. But one thing he said 
he really was sorry about was he wished we 
could all be drunk because then she didn’t 
look quite as bad. 

“The next day Red was ridin’ past the 
back of the house and seen the dude girl 
settin’ on the porch. He decided to show 
off. He kicked Spiderlegs to make him 
buck. Well, that skinny old horse was 
buckin’ just fine, in an easy sort of way, 
and Red’s ridin’ was makin’ a real im- 
pression on the girl and all the other dudes, 
when all of a sudden a fly lit in the oint- 
ment. 

“They run into the clothesline. Red got 
caught in it and nearly strangled to death, 
and the young lady had a fit of giggles. 
All the dudes and all the ranch hands tied 
themselves up in knots laughin’. 

“OP Red was so mad he could of et fire 
and called it ice cream. To top it all, though, 
the clothesline was full of nice, clean, damp 
clothes, and when it broke, with all the dust 
underfoot I reckon you kin figger what hap- 
pened. 

“Old man Green made Red wash the 
clothes all over again. Course, he had a 
gun on him all the time or Red never 
would a done it. 





“When he finished he was so mad he 
couldn’t even talk. He just got his hoss and 
outfit and left. 

“That afternoon the boss an’ the dudes 


an’ me went out to look over the wild cows. 


“The cattle were nervous and I was won- 
derin’ if the corral was really strong enough 
when the dude girl saw nothin’ but a little 
snake. She let out a screech that would a 
made a she wolf jealous. Well, the cattle 
stampeded and broke down the fence. The 
horses ran away and we were stranded. The 
cows made for us. There were some little 
juniper trees handy and the only thing to 
do was to grab one apiece. As you probably 
know, juniper trees weren’t no way ever 
made for climbin’. But I tell you we didn’t 
let that worry us. Stickers and all, we clumb 
"em. 

“The trees weren’t very high, so we had 
to set in the very tip tops. We looked like 
a flock of buzzards. 

“We were stranded. Every time one of 
us would start to get down, a snortin’ wild 
cow was there to change our mind. 

“After perchin’ there in the hot sun for 
a couple hours, we seen a rider comin’ down 
the draw. And who’d you suppose it to be? 
Turkey Red. He come along the other side 
of the crick, and there was a barbed wire 
fence between him and the cows. 

“We all hollered at him, and when he 
seen the perdicament we was in, he just 
stood up in his stirrups and whooped and 
laughed so hard I thought he’d die. 

“We begged him to go get help or drive 
the cows off, but he only laughed harder. 
Finally he just bent over laughin’. 

“Laugh. He laughed ’til the tears run 
down his cheeks. I know they did because 
I seen him wipin’ ’em off. 

“Don’t worry,’ the boss shouted. ‘The 
boys will be out lookin’ for us when we 
aren’t there at supper time.’ 

*“*No, they won’t,’ Red hollered back. 
‘They’ve all gone over to the R-Bar-K to 
play poker tonight. Nobody’s there but the 
cook!” 

“As Turkey Red rode away he kept 
lookin’ back and laughin’, and I swear that 
Spiderlegs had a grin on his ugly face, too. 

“We stayed in them trees all night and 
a thunderstorm come up. Lucky we didn’t 
get no lightnin’. 
daylight the boys come out and rescued us. 


Just rain. Right after 


“But I'll never forget how ol’ Red looked 
the last time I seen him. He was laughin’ 
at somebody else now. The boot was on the 


” 


other foot . . . and it fit! 
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Journalism in Small School 


(Continued from Page 3) 


very nicely as part of the course of study. 
It also allows for regular class time to pub- 
lish the paper. Since the students must 
leave promptly on school buses at dismissal 
time, there is little chance of working on the 
paper other than in regular scheduled class 
time. It is also helpful to have the same 
instructor in charge of the complete process; 
otherwise there is often a confusion of goals. 


HE SPORTS EDITORS, Jack Stew- 

ard and Al Blake, are also members of 
the athletic teams and thus are able to re- 
view in writing what they have just ex- 
perienced. We are fortunate this year in 
having two artists, one a senior and one a 
freshman. When there is no one with par- 
ticular talent for original work, it is neces- 
sary to copy and trace from other sources. 
Our art editor, Norman Brand, has revised 
our nameplate, Arrowhead, to a more suit- 
able and attractive style with a bow and ar- 
row supporting the name. He also does car- 
tooning. His assistant, Lola Johnson, will 
receive valuable training this year and will 
be in a position to replace him next year 
when he is graduated. 

The hectograph operators, Paul Black- 
burne, a sophomore, and Charles Wilson, a 
junior, will have to be taught how to op- 
erate the machine. A knowledge of typing 
is not necesasry for this job, but if it is 
possible to have this job as part of the typing 
instruction, it is more satisfactory. 

The circulation manager, George Riggs, a 
junior, has charge of distributing the Arrow- 
head to all businesses and homes in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The exchange editor, Neal 
Eaton, a freshman, addresses and mails the 
paper to other schools with which we ex- 
change papers and also to the last graduates 
and other interested persons in the com- 
munity. 

Perhaps it would be advisable to mention 
here that the school board bears the expense 
of publishing the paper but not the annual. 
There are too few families and, in addition, 
this is a wealthy school district. Other 
schools in similar situations have worked out 
satisfactory methods of selling ads and sub- 
scriptions, but usually they are duplicated 
papers. 

Reporters are chosen for their dependa- 
bility in getting the job done and for their 
ability to express themselves. They cover the 
regular news, social, and sometimes feature 
writing. 


UR MAJOR PROBLEM is that news 

becomes stale, partly due to other ac. 
tivities taking the time of the came students 
on the staff, and partly because there are 
periods when there is nothing special to re- 
port. We have attempted to publish every 
two weeks and to keep the paper down to 
four or five pages. This is not always pos- 
sible, especially in the spring when dramatics, 
sports, style show, senior activities and piano 
recital vie for the energy of these same stu- 
dents. Their physical endurance is limited, 
and something has to give way. We attempt, 
however, to publish after the opening of 
school, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Com. 
mencement. We attempt to publish regularly 
every two weeks, but when this is impossible, 
we fall back on special occasions. The Com. 
mencement issue specializes in senior activi- 
ties and becomes a sort of memory book. 


HE SCHOOL ANNUAL, for some 

reason also called the Arrowhead, is 
printed by a company which does such work 
for small schools. A minimum amount of 
advertising is sold to guarantee costs. The 
printer takes all money earned from adver 
tising. The cost to the student is the amount 
spent on photographs divided by the num- 
ber of annuals subscribed for. The editor is 
usually a senior with the rest of the staf 
being chosen mainly from the junior-senior 
classes, but with two or three underclassmen 
on the staff to gain experience. 

Last year we entered a Self-Improvement 
judging contest sponsored by the Journalism 
Department of the University of Oregon 
under Dean Sabine. Our paper had im- 
proved over the previous year’s issues, and 
we are anxious to carry out their sugges 


tions and make still more progress this year. 





Nine Oklahoma high school newspapers 
won recognition in the annual school press 
project sponsored by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and the CSPA. The pa- 
pers from all over the country will be re- 
viewed in NTA headquarters in New York 
and the top publications will be presented 
awards. Topics for the 1952 project were: 
“How Youth Can Help Fight Tubercu- 
losis” and “What Our Tuberculosis Asso- 


> 


ciation Does.” The story was carried in 
Sooner Press, by the School of Journalism 


for the press of Oklahoma. 
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Season Your Paper with Personality 





By BLANCHE SLAYBAUGH, Adviser, NC High Times, New Cumberland, Pa. 


NE ESSENTIAL in securing top 
flight personality is eye appeal,” I 
told my staff the other day as we 
were starting a project on exchange paper 
study. 
“Top flight personality .. How can a 
paper have personality . . People have 


> 


personality ... 


They were puzzled. To assure them that 
every newspaper has a definite and individ- 
ual personality was not enough. They wanted 
to be able to recognize this personality and 
to employ it in their own school paper. So 
for class study, I asked them to select issues 
from our 110 exchange papers that appealed 
to them. Soon I had a stack of papers ready 
for close examination and discussion. 

“Why did you select these particular 
ones?” I challenged. 


“We liked some because they have 
picture interest, others because they 
looked inviting and were easy to read, 
and still others because they have inter- 
esting articles that are well written.” 


“The very fact that you chose these papers 
proves that they have a distinct personality— 
one that has eye appeal as well as reader- 
interest. What makes a paper appeal to the 
eye? To find out let us start with the front 
page makeup. 

“Since the front page is the show window, 
it must display the most important stories 
and pictures,” I told them. “It sets the stage 
for the rest of the paper typographically. 
The treatment that the editor uses on this 
page will have much to do with attention- 
interest, with influencing the reader to turn 
to the inside. 

“Although headlines form the major part 
of the front page design, all elements— 
printed mass, column-rules, nameplate, date- 
line—must harmonize. It is the editor’s com- 
bining of all these elements into a unified 
pattern that helps season the paper with 
personality.” 

“Then you would say that when a 
reader picks up a paper for the first 
time, he immediately begins to gain cer- 
tain impressions regarding it and regard- 
ing the persons responsible for its pub- 
lication.” 


Alert makeup editors 
know this thing. They know that carefully 


“That is correct. 
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planned makeup, orderliness on editorial and 
other pages, attractive advertising, and pleas- 
ing design all have a pleasing effect. If 
pages are poorly printed, or if the body 
type and headlines are hard to read, the 
reader draws conclusions that are not too 
favorable. Even the texture of the paper 
which may stand up crisply or fall limply 
in his hands, helps to shape the reader’s 
likes and dislikes.” 


“What type of nameplate and date- 
line will strengthen the personality of 
the page?” 

“The nameplate serves much the same pur- 
pose as the title printed on the cover of a 
book or at the beginning of an article. It 
identifies the newspaper and gives some sig- 
nificant facts about the publication. The type 
used in it should be strong and dignified. 
Romans, Gothics, and Texts are much better 
adapted to the purpose than Italic and Script 
types. Hand tooled versions sometimes are 
employed to add variety. The type should 
harmonize with that used elsewhere in the 
head-dress. The simplest and the quietest 
harmony is obtained by using the same style 
of type in the nameplate as that employed 
in the headline schedule. Such use results 
in monotypographic harmony. However, 
mcdern newspapers employ complementary 
harmony. They choose a type that is widely 
different in design from the headline types. 
Either of these harmonies will enhance paper 
personality. 

“Because the dateline is a definite part of 
the headdress of the newspaper, the most 
desirable plan is to set the main line of the 
dateline in a face from the same type family 
or from one of the families used in the 
headline schedule. The sizes used most com- 
monly range from 10 point up to 14 point, 
depending upon the style of type selected. 

“Rules above and below the dateline 
should not be too tight or too heavy for the 
type they accompany. They should be in 
keeping with good design to create a pleas- 
ant atmosphere on the page.” 


“Since typography plays such a strong 
part in the personality of a paper, what 

is the best body type to use?” 

“Body type from the standpoint of reada- 
bility as well as that of creating pleasing de- 
signs must be legible and inviting to the 
reacer. The character of the type, its size, 





and the amount of leading between lines are 
what determine the tone and readability of 
these important masses. In a survey upon 
the readability of type, it was found that 8 
point newspaper type with a leading of 2 
points and 12 ems columns were preferred.” 


“Pictures attract our attention. What 
type pictures will give more personality 


to a page?” 


“Pictures may be of two kinds: story tell- 
ing pictures and illustrating ones. Editors 
used to prefer straight illustrations; only re- 
cently has there been increasing interest in 
the story telling functions of pictures as con- 
trasted to that of illustrating. Story telling 
pictures increase personality more because 
they put more punch and reader appeal into 
articles. They hold the dramatic situation for 
the reader. They make the reader almost a 
spectator. 

“A story telling picture should be in tone 
with the article. For example: Your physi- 
cal education department has presented a 
boxing demonstration. You have the choice 
of three pictures for your article. (1) A bust 
photo of the two boys. (2) A posed picture 
in which both, donned with mitts, are stand- 
ing facing the audience. (3) An action pic- 
ture, showing the final blow. Obviously, the 
third picture is in tone with the article and 
is the one that should be used. Stiffly posed 
pictures detract from paper personality. 

“If your article concerns a place a promi- 
nent person has visited, your illustration may 
show him there. A picture of the central 
character of your article talking to a celeb- 
rity adds value to the article. 

“Sometimes the story to be told in picture 
requires stage properties. In our school 
paper, we ran an article on a magazine cam- 
paign. The writer planned a picture of the 
team captains talking with the homeroom 
leaders. Something was lacking in the pic- 
ture. It might be any group consulting. 
Something had to connect the scene. The 
writer prepared a chart showing the sales 
of the various homerooms. Large letters at 
the top explained the chart. This was placed 
on the wall and the leaders pointed out the 
room contributions on the chart. A profile 
view of the group showed an interest in the 
chart and the chart carried the message of 
the article. 

“Cropping the picture is important. The 
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editor should crop or omit extraneous ma- 
terial at the edges. He can transform a 
full length picture to one that shows only 
the bust and emphasizes facial expression. 
He can crop chair and desk legs and show 
the central characters in conference with 


only the desk top between them. 

“The attention value of a picture is di- 
rectly dependent upon its size. The larger 
the picture, the more readers it is likely to 
stop. Few pictures are capable of standing 
alone. Usually they must be accompanied 
by explanatory lines if they are to tell their 
stories most adequately. Explanatory lines 
may be placed above, below, or to the side 
of the picture. A heading in larger type may 
be placed above the picture or sometimes 
above the explanation. The explanatory ma- 
terial below or to the side is called the cut- 
line. The heading is called the overline or 
caption. The cutline fits the purpose of the 
picture; the overline fulfills the requirement 


of a good headline. 


“Papers that use a lot of pictures seem 
to have more reader appeal. They also 
seem to use the streamlined or uncon- 
ventional makeup, do they not?” 


“Streamlined or unconventional makeup 
is the latest trend. Here stress is placed on 
Flush-left 


headlines with fewer decks, news-action pic- 


obtaining greater readability. 


tures, simplified type, elimination of column- 
rules and dashes in favor of white space and 
smaller nameplates that can be shifted from 
one position to another are some of the 
more modern features employed in varying 
The 
character of the front page changes with 


degrees by streamlined newspapers. 


almost every issue in order to keep in har- 
mony with the constant shifts in the flow on 
news. Some use the top of page display very 
effectively.” 


“Many papers use boxes for the pur- 
pose of display. Since boxes have high 
attention-value, they must help develop 
the personality of a paper.” 


“Yes, they do. However, the modern 
trend is away from complete boxes and to- 
ward rules or borders just at the top of the 
type mass. The boxed effect is obtained by 
setting the type approximately 12 points 
narrower than the column width, which per- 
mits a good distribution of white space at 
the sides. The plain or single line rule in 
1 point is preferable. It is advisable to place 
a headline over the reading matter inside 
the boxes. Too many boxes may cause the 
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page to appear spotted or overdone.” 


“Why are the editorial pages so drab? 
Some of these exchange papers, instead 
of being seasoned with personality, are 
seasoned with an invitation for us to 
turn on to something interesting.” 


“There is no reason why this special page 
should not be one of the brightest and most 
attractive parts of the paper. On this page 
a student’s individual talent may be dis- 
played. It may be creative writing talent; it 
may be cartooning. The cartoon becomes an 
effective editorial device for bringing to the 
attention of readers opinions regarding im- 
portant issues of the day. It also is an ef- 
fective means of adding liveliness to the 
page. 

“Many editors have made the editorial 
page have personality by using great care in 
selecting the material that appears and then 
giving it the kind of typographical treat- 
ment that will attract attention. To provide 
variety and to increase readability, columns 
of different widths is a common device they 
use. This adds distinctiveness; it permits the 
employment of larger body type with more 
white space between the lines. Articles ap- 
pear shorter and consequently more inviting. 

“A more liberal amount of white space 
between columns than used on regular news 
pages is desirable. The use of 10 or 12 
point type with a 2 point leading for edito- 
rials results in high legibility and in a more 
attractive page.” 


“People are attracted to the editorials 
using larger body type. What about edi- 
torial headlines and the mastheads?” 


“It is just as necessary to employ at- 
tractive and interesting headlines over edi- 
torials as on other important news in the 
paper. Here, as on other pages, headlines 


should be of sufficient size and length to 


permit the use of enough words to give ade- 
quate summaries of the articles they accom- 
pany. 
ployed, they should be used only in the 
wider columns, and the style and size of 
type should be adapted to the message to 
be conveyed to the reader. A more adequate 
summary is possible in the two line style, 
however. 


If one line label headlines are em- 


“Headline types selected should denote 
dependability and dignity. The use of scripts 
and other decorative varieties should be held 
to a minimum. Do not be satisfied with 
small, hard to read label headlines over most 


articles. This has little value either from 


the attention-angle or the reader-interest 
view. 

“Special columns, letters to the editor, 
feature articles and other kinds of news on 
this page use headlines different in structure 
Semi-boxed headlines 
over regular special articles by columnists 
may be used. Be careful not to develop light 
areas by not filling out the box far enough. 


from the editorial. 


The use of too many semi-boxes of this kind 
causes spotted effects that are detrimental 
Boxes should be 
planned carefully so that they will give 


to the over-all design. 


pleasing contrast and harmonize with other 


Typo- 


graphical treatment of editorial data is more 


elements which they accompany. 


important than the place on the page. 

“Usually the Letters to the Editor col- 
umns rate high in readership. A few brief 
facts about the more important letters might 
well be incorporated in the headline. The 
editor who is satisfied with small, one line 
label headlines throughout and no other de- 
vices to dress up these letters to the editor 
is by-passing an opportunity to build reader. 
ship and develop personality on the editorial 
page. 

“A growing number of these newspapers 
bury the entire masthead in one of the 
columns at the bottom of the page. Great 
merit lies in the plan of freeing the top area 
on the left hand side of the page for in- 
teresting reading matter. Since this has been 
found to be the most important spot on 
the entire page, it is here that leading edi- 
torials logically should be placed. The mast- 
head, usually condensed, has the lowest read- 
ership of any item of similar size on the 
page. In fact, most studies have shown that 
very few readers ever look at it. However, 
it should be treated in such a way that it 
adds dignity and effectiveness to the over- 
all design and serves some useful purpose 
for the reader.” 


“Sports pages generally are headed by 
strong display at the top of the page. 
At least these papers that are more read- 
able to us are.” 


“That is true. The top of the first column 
is the most important spot on the sports 
page from the standpoint of readership. It 
is here that a good starter headline over the 
leading sports story should be placed. If a 
standing head is used for the sports column, 
it might be placed under this top head next 
to the news story carried in the first column. 
Keep the page as free from advertising as 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Freedoms Foundations Gives Awards 
To 32 High Schools for Editorials 


ASHINGTON’S Birthday was 
W the day and Valley Forge the 

place where the first awards in 
the High School Editorial Division of Free- 
doms Foundation were announced. Each 
high school publication selected for its out- 
standing editorial on freedom was given a 
cash award of $100. 

In the school awards division, fifty schools 
were selected for their outstanding programs 
aimed at a better understanding of the 
American Way of Life. Each school will 
receive an all-expense trip to Valley Forge 
and historic environs for one teacher and one 
student, together with a “Freedom Library” 
of films, books, recordings and other teach- 
ing aids, and the Foundation’s Honor 
Medal. Student - Teacher “teams” from 
awarded schools in Missouri, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Colorado, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Tennessee, 
and New York were invited to receive their 
Other awarded 
schools will make their “Freedom Pilgrim- 
age” to Valley Forge in May. 


awards at the ceremony. 


Freedoms Foundation is a non-profit, non- 
political, non-sectarian awards organization 
chartered in 1949 for the specific purpose of 
_ annually making awards of cash and medals 
to Americans who make outstanding contri- 
butions to a better understanding of free- 
dom by the things which they write, do or 
say. It is financed by widespread public sub- 
scription support. The Foundation’s first 
awards program totaled $84,000, and awards 
were personally presented at Valley Forge 
in November, 1949, by General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 1950 awards, 
totalling $100,000, were presented on Febru- 
ary 22, 1951, by General of the Army Omar 
N. Bradley at the Foundation’s Valley Forge 
Headquarters. In 1950-51, schools through- 
out America received awards in the Founda- 
tion’s $100,000 program. 


= CSPA made its extensive mailing 
list available to Freedoms Foundation 
last autumn and each of the 25,000 school 
publications on the list received the an- 
nouncement of the Awards program. In ad- 
dition, three CSPA officers served on the 
screening board which read the publications 
that were forwarded to Valley Forge and se- 
lected the group from which the final selec- 
tion was made. Ernestine Robinson, George 
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School, Pa., Charles F. Troxell, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa., and Bryan 
Barker, Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., aided the Freedoms Foundation 
officials. 


This is the first time that awards have 
been made to student publications and the 
results have been such that it is expected 
it will be made an annual event. 


The list of schools, their publications, and 
the titles of the winning editorials, follow: 
Arsenal Technical High School 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Arsenal Cannon 

“Freedom of Press Perilled” 

Avery High School 

Charleston, South Carolina 

The Avery Tiger 

“Stars And Stripes Or Stars And Bars?” 
Avon-Grove Consolidated School 

West Grove, Pennsylvania 

Avon Grove Times 

“Victory Through Tolerance” 

Baldwin High School 
Baldwin, Long Island, New York 
Golden Wave 


“Our American Heritage” 


Broad Ripple High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
“Consider Citizenship in February” 

Cathedral High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
“A Newspaper Is Freedom In Print” 

Charles Town High School 
Charles Town, West Virginia 
Ricochet 
“Unite For Freedom” 

Cooley High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
The Cooley Cardinal 
“It’s Free!” 

Curtis High School 
Staten Island, New York 
The Log 
Untitled Editorial 

Eastern High School 
Washington, D. C. 

The Easterner 
“Thanksgiving—A Heritage” 

Fort Hill High School 
Cumberland, Maryland 
The Sentinel 
“Let Freedom Ring” 


Hattiesburg High School 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Hi-Flashes 
“This Is My Country” 

Hawthorne High School 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 
The Clarion 
“Let Us Give Thanks” 

Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, Michigan 
The Spectator 
“Spec Speaks . . . On Easter” 

John Marshall High School 
Richmond, Virginia 
The Monocle 
“Lest We Forget” 

Long Island City High School 
Long Island City, New York 
The Skyline 
“Our Precious Freedoms” 

Martin County High School 
Stuart, Florida 
The South Wind 
“Why We Are Americans” 

McDonogh School 
McDonogh, Maryland 
The Week 
“U.M.T.—The Answer” 

McKinley High School 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
The Daily Pinion 
“Brotherhood For Peace And Freedom” 

Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 
The Mercersburg News 
“Mythical Letter Explains American Prin- 

ciples, Ideals” 

Millbury High School 
Millbury, Massachusetts 
Reflector 
“Is This A Democracy?” 

North Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
The Northerner 
“Influence of Communism Would Ruin 

Independence” 

Norwood High School 
Norwood, Ohio 
The Mirror 
“Lend An Ear, America; Land of The 

Free” 

Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Illinois 
Proviso Pace 
“Freedom’s Foundation” 

Rogers High School 
Newport, Rhode Island 
The Red And Black 
“Brotherhood in Rogers” 





St. Aloysius Academy 
Kansas City, Missouri 
The Aloysian 
“Let’s Lay It On The Line” 

St. Luke’s School 
New Canaan, Connecticut 
St. Luke’s Sentinel 
“Is This Your Job?” 

St. Michael’s High School 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
The Spear 
“J Am An American” 

Staples High School 
Westport, Connecticut 


With the Press Associations..... 


The GEORGIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION will hold its silver anni- 
versary at the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, on Fri- 
day, April 18, it has been announced by 
Dean John E. Drewry. 

The 25th Anniversary Convention will be 
held earlier than usual and will differ from 
earlier meetings in that there will be work- 
shops for reporters, writers, advertising man- 
agers and faculty Advisers. The chapel ad- 
dresses will be delivered by prominent jour- 
nalists and educators and a luncheon will be 
held for all in attendance. 

Prizes and awards will be presented to 
both papers and individuals. They will be 
provided by a number of Georgia news- 
papers, the School of Journalism and civic 
and commercial groups and will cover all 
phases of writing, publishing and school and 
community enterprises. 

The current student officers of the As- 
sociation are Charlotte Poole, Sylvan High 
School, Atlanta, president; Pat Dekle, 
Henry Grady High School, Atlanta, first 
vice-president; Horace Thom, Athens High 
School, second vice-president; and Johnny 
Atha, Rome High School, secretary. 


Montana’s third annual HIGH SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS POW WOW will be 
held at the University of Montana at Mis- 
soula during the week of July 27 to August 
2. Offered jointly by the School of Jour- 
nalism and the Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, it gathers together the 
students who will edit, write or manage 
school newspapers and yearbooks and each 
year it becomes more popular and helpful. 
Limited previously to Montana boys and 
girls, additional dormitory space and per- 
sonnel will enable out of state students to 
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Soundings 
“Code For Youth” 


Steinmetz High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Steinmetz Star 
“And Justice For All” 


West High School 
Akron, Ohio 
The Lariat 


“Peace Offensive” 


Williamsport Senior High School 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
“All Men Are Created Equal” 


enroll for the 1952 session. Those attending 
will have their own Pow Wow newspapers 
and will also help with the University news- 
paper. Nearly half of the 1950 and 1951 
delegates received $25 scholarships from 
their hometown newspapers, women’s clubs, 
luncheon clubs, PTA’s or schools. The $25 
registration fee includes room and meals, 
recreation and instruction. The Director is 
Edward R. Dugan. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held its annual 
Press Clinic at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, February 22-23, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Howard M. Brier. Howard 
Pease of Menlo Park, Cal., nationally-known 
author of books for young people and book 
reviewer for the New York newspapers, was 
the luncheon speaker. There were 670 stu- 
dents and Advisers in attendance from seven 
states west of the Rockies. 


The University of Maryland campus at 
College Park will be the scene of the Sixth 
Annual MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION Convention and 
Writing Tournament on Saturday, April 5. 
Both junior and senior high schools will sub- 
mit publications and samples of writing to 
the Contest which will be judged by profes- 
sional newspaper people and teachers of 
journalism. Miss Eugenia Balsley of North- 
western High School, Hyattsville, Md., is 
chairman of the judging committee and all 
entries must be submitted to her. 

The Maryland Scroll, official journal of 
the MSPA, in its January number, carried 
the full report of the Third Annual “Col- 
legian” press convention held January 19 
under the auspices of the Baltimore City 
College. It also carried a full report of the 


Coming Events... 


4-5 April — New Mexico High School 
Meeting at Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 

5 April—Writer’s Tournament. Scholas 
tic Press Guild of Chicago. 

17-18 April — South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Spartansburg 
High School. 

18 April—Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. Meeting at University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

26 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association. 
University, Kent.. 

April (no date)—North Central Michi- 
gan Interscholastic Press Association. Meet. 
ing at Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant. 

1-2-3 May—Southern Interscholastic Press 


Press Association. 


Meeting at Kent State 


Association. Meeting at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. 

3 May — Butler University Journalism 
Field Day, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

May (no date) — Central New York 
State School Press Association. Meeting 
at Utica College of Syracuse University, 

24 May—Luncheon. Scholastic Press 
Guild of Chicago. 


meeting of the MSP Advisers Association 
held at the same time. 


School Activities for February carried 
three articles of more than passing interest 
to school publications staffs and their Ad- 
visers. “The Journalism Adviser Walks the 
Tightrope,” by Clyde Chester Parker, As- 
sociate Professor of Journalism at the Sac. 
ramento, Cal., State College, tells the story 
of the new teacher on her first day of school 
finding herself assigned to run the student 
newspaper. Not an unusual situation, it will 
bring back memories to all Advisers who 
read it and suggest, at the same time, pos 
sible leads for those well immersed in their 
tasks. 

“Is Your Yearbook a Dud or a Dream?”, 
by Robert G. Andree, Headmaster, Brook- 
line, Mass., High School, develops the 
theme of the book as an effective means for 
stimulating community support for the 
The third article, ‘Publication of 
the Creative Magazine” by Dorothy Leggitt, 
teacher in the Clayton, Mo., Public Schools, 
brings into play the fascinating play of tal- 
ents that are necessary for the production of 
what has become an almost extinct species of 


schools. 


student publication. 
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The March of Books... 


Your Yearbook Can Be Better 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State University 


PRACTICAL YEARBOOK PRO- 
CEDURE. By Benjamin W. Allnut. Bal- 
timore: H. G. Roebuck & Son. 87 pp. $5. 

Once upon a time the yearbook was on 
its way out. Too often, it ended the year 
with a deficit. Then, too, it frequently was 

clumsily written, 

crudely produced, 

something with little 

educational or jour- 
nalistic value. 

Now the yearbook 
is here to stay. Its 
public relations value 

\ has been recognized. 
Dean CampBELL And as always, as All- 
nut indicates, it is a history book and mem- 
ory album as well as a worthwhile student 
project. 
First, 
school press association—CSPA, for exam- 


Why did the yearbook recover? 


ple—began to raise standards and to provide 
guidance. Second, some printing and engrav- 
ing firms gave their aid and, occasionally, 
too much aid. 

Most important, however, is the fact that 
more and more yearbook advisers have taken 
hold in a new way. They have learned 
what they need to know about printing and 
engraving as well as writing and picture- 
taking. Result? Better yearbooks. 

Significant, too, is the fact there now are 
several worthwhile manuals on yearbook 
publishing available. These are of inesti- 
mable value to the beginning adviser. They 
also are indispensable to the veteran ad- 
viser and, of course, to staff members. 

Practical Yearbook Procedure makes it 
possible for you to make your yearbook bet- 
ter. It is a practical and realistic book, cov- 
ering the essentials of yearbook production 
on an educational basis. 

The ten chapters have these titles: func- 
tion of the yearbook, planning the yearbook, 
planning the budget, planning the theme, 
planning the content, preparing the dummy, 
preparing the photographs, correcting before 
publication, managing the staff. There also 
is a glossary and index. 

“The adviser’s job is not a censor’s job,” 
the author points out. “Neither is a strictly 
hands-off policy good. He must supervise 
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all detail carefully and know how to or- 
ganize student initiative. He must have 
ideas, inspire ideas, and have the ability to 
visualize results.” 

The author speaks from experience, for 
he has been the director of publications at 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School since 
1946. Pine Tree of which he is adviser has 
won CSPA Medalist and NSPA All-Amer- 
ican ratings. 

Practical Yearbook Procedure is a sub- 
stantial contribution to yearbook publishing 
in schools and colleges. Those who apply 
the principles it presents will see significant 
improvements in their yearbooks. 

PRACTICE FOR THE STUDENT 
COPYREADER. By Kenneth Stratton. 
Des Moines: Garner Publishing Co. 48 pp. 

PRACTICE FOR THE STUDENT 
PROOFREADER. By Kenneth Stratton. 
Des Moines: Garner Publishing Co. 26 pp. 

You can’t learn to read copy by hearing 
about it, reading about, or talking about. 
There’s little learning likely until students 
apply principles. These principles seem much 
more significant if instruction is realistic. 

Kenneth Stratton, until recently president 
of the National Association of Journalism 
Directors, has prepared a practical workshop 
on editing copy for high school journalism 
classes and publication staffs. 

Topics covered include facts reporters 
should know, use of copyreader’s marks, 
spelling, punctuation marks, typographical 
specifications, grammar and rhetoric, head- 
line writing, and related topics. 

Practice for the Student Proofreader is a 
similar workbook, but deals with what hap- 
pens after the copy has gone to the printer 
and is returned for correction. It provides 
sound and explicit instruction on how to 
handle page and galley proofs. 

Journalism teachers will find both work- 
shops excellent additions in vitalizing class- 
room instruction. The author, of course, 
developed both on the basis of years of 
experience in successful high school teaching. 

LEGISLATION FOR PRESS, FILM 
AND RADIO. By Fernand Terrou and 
Lucien Solal. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 420 pp. $2. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 


FILM TECHNICIANS. By Jean Lods. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
155 pp. $ .65. 

LOW-COST RADIO RECEPTION. 
By Claude Mercier. New York: Columbia 
University. 118 pp. $ .65. 

THE FILM INDUSTRY IN SIX 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. Prepared by 
the Film Centre, London. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 156 pp. $ .65. 

RADIO IN FUNDAMENTAL EDU- 
CATION IN UNDEVELOPED AREAS. 
By J. Grenfell Williams. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 152 pp. $ .65. 

TRADE BARRIERS TO KNOWL- 
EDGE. Prepared by UNESCO. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 167 pp. 
$1. 

PRESS FILM RADIO. Prepared by 
UNESCO. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 605 pp. $3.50. 

PRESS FILM RADIO. 1948. Prepared 
by UNESCO. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 307 pp. $1.20. 

PRESS FILM RADIO. 1949. Prepared 
by UNESCO. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 296 pp. $1.20. 

PRESS FILM RADIO. 1947 and 1948. 
Prepared by UNESCO. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 95 pp. $ .85. 

PRESS FILM RADIO. 1947. Prepared 
by UNESCO. New York: Columbia Uni- 
39 pp. $ .25. 

High school journalism courses are school- 
centered — more so than most courses. 
What’s more, they should be. 
journalistic study goes to the extreme of 


versity Press. 


Yet some 


being wholly school-centered. 

Yes, some teachers emphasize effective 
production of student publications so much 
that their students learn little but the prin- 
No time is 
left to examine the role of a free and re- 
sponsible press in the United States. Often 
student journalists are unaware of the press 
abroad. 

To acquaint the public with world-wide 
mass communication, UNESCO has issued 
a series of bulletins which tell much about 


ciples of amateur journalism. 


the press, radio, and film industries in many 
foreign countries. 
Legislation for Press, Film and Radio, for 
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example, is a comparative study of foreign 
legislation which affects mass media, particu- 
larly those which handle news. It covers 
constitutional provisions and fundamental 
principles, the code of enterprise, the code 
of publication, and the organization, regula- 
tion and code of the profession. 

The various reports on press, film, and 
radio contain almost encyclopedic informa- 
tion about some aspects of mass communica- 
tion. Each contains information which is 
available nowhere else in similar books in the 
United States. 

Even a cursory examination of these vol- 
umes should impel teachers to have a deeper 
appreciation of the American press as well 
as unconcealed distaste for the creeping cen- 
sorship with which we now are faced. 


There’s Cash in News Photos 


THERE’S MONEY IN PICTURES. 
By Leo Solomon. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 198 pp. $3. 

Money is a magic word — especially to 
amateur photographers. They always need 
more equipment, more supplies. And they 
need this readable book by Leo Solomon, 
who is chief of the press photo unit in the 
international information program of the 
U. S. State Department. 

Formerly editor of Wide World Photos, 
the author tells how to sell photographs, not 
how to take them. The photographer who 
wishes to supply the market must find out 
what the market is and where the demand 
is. He must please those who buy photo- 
graphs not just himself. 

Solomon emphasizes the fact that amateur 
photographers can make money. They may 
cover spot news or find fun and profit in 
features. At the same time they must rec- 
ognize the diverse needs of newspapers, 
magazines, syndicates, and picture services. 
Effective cutlines may help to sell photo- 
graphs too. 

The tips from professionals, including the 
emphasis on pictures that tell “as honest, ac- 
curate, and complete a story” as possible, de- 
serve thoughtful reading by beginners. The 
examples also are worth attention. 

Solomon, of course, bases his counsel on 
considerable observation and experience. He 
presents his message effectively, writing 
simply and directly. His parting advice is; 
“Keep that camera with you and keep it 
loaded.” 

FASHION IN NEWSPAPERS. By 
Garrett D. Byrnes. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 74 pp. $3.50. 

FOOD IN NEWSPAPERS. By Gar- 
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rett D. Byrnes. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 20 pp. $2. 

“The primary aim in preparing these 
handbooks will be to provide down-to-earth 
information to men who are striving to pro- 
duce newspapers that will satisfy the needs 
of their readers,” according to Floyd Taylor, 
director of the American Press Institute. 

Both books stress the value of readable 
copy and effective photographs. Fashion in 
Newspapers, for example, provides a series 
of examples on taking and selecting fashion 
photographs. Posture, background, lighting, 
retouching can make or break a fashion 
photograph. 

What are the qualifications of food and 
fashion editors? What are readers’ interests 
and preferences? What are sources of infor- 
mation to which the editor or reader may 
go? These questions are answered with 
timely advice as well as comment on what 
specific newspapers are doing. 

The food editor, says the author, “knows 
the local situation thoroughly. She must 
know the dominant interests of her readers. 
She must study the food market in her city 
or town constantly and carefully so that her 
recipes and buying suggestions are timed to 
coincide with periods of abundance and— 
consequently—the prices most favorable on 
the homemaker.” 


ROSS AND THE NEW YORKER. 
By Dale Kramer. New York: Doubleday. 
306 pp. $3.75. 

Magazine mortality in the twentieth cen- 
tury is a subject that would fill more than 
a monograph. That’s why the success story 
of a magazine is unusual. And there’s no 
doubt that the word unusual is to weak to 
fit the New Yorker. 

Innovators who think of a magazine for 
the millions have a better chance to make 
good. Reader’s Digest is an example. So 
are Time and Life and several others found- 
ed within the past few decades. 

The New Yorker is not a magazine for 
the millions. It is a magazine for the New 
Yorker—or some New Yorkers. It is a 
magazine for the sophisticated man even if 
he exists beyond the shadows of the Empire 
State Building. 


This extraordinary magazine was “thought 
up” by an extraordinary man—Harold Wal- 
lace Ross. Whether the magazine can sur- 
vive the death of its founder is a matter of 
conjecture, but despite its hard times it 
seems well-established now. 

Dale Kramer’s book is not actually a for- 


mal biography of Harold Ross. It is the 


story of Ross and the New Yorker, for the 
story of either would be incomplete if the 
other were omitted. 

“Tt is certainly true that a more implaus- 
ible candidate for the role of Mr. Sophisti- 
cation could hardly be found,” as Kramer 
suggests at the outset. Ross’ early career as 
a wandering journalist—a sort of hobo news- 
man—gave little promise. 

To be sure, Ross did not make the New 
Held, Thurber, Hokinson, 
Arno, Gibbs, White, Ingersoll, and many 
another had a hand in it. 


Yorker alone. 


But it was Ross 
who developed the formula—a formula 
which appeals to hundreds of thousands of 
readers if not to millions. 

ADVERTISING MEDIA AND MAR. 
KETS. By Ben Duffy. New York: Pren. 
tice-Hall. 416 pp. $5.75. Second edition, 

“The success of any product depends upon 
the reactions of the people toward the prod 
uct,” Ben Duffy observes in the revised edi 
tion of Advertising Media and Markets, 
How can the product win favorable reac 
tions? Copy and layout are not enough; the 
medium must be right. 

Duffy’s book examines the advantages and 
disadvantages of newspapers, magazines, 
business papers, farm papers, outdoor media, 
radio advertising, and television. Each me 
dium receives a chapter or more. 

The outstanding advantages of the news 
paper, the author says, are timeliness and 


local circulation coverage. An important 


factor in printed media, of course, is the lo 
cation of the advertisement in the medium. 
Duffy deals with this subject in some de 
tail and also gives a chapter to newspaper 
rates. 

Such topics as cooperative advertising, 
merchandising, schedules, frequency, page 
sizes, and color pages receive a chapter ot 
more. The book is a fairly comprehensive 
presentation of the important factors in 
choosing and using media. 


The National Education Association has 
announced that the theme for the 1952 
American Education Week will be: “Chil 
dren in Today’s World.” The dates have 
been set as November 9-15. As usual, ma 
terial for the observance of the week will 
be made available from NEA headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 


Geneva E. Foss, former school publica 
tions Adviser, is Editor of the highly at 
tractive news bulletin of the Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Spokane Schools. 
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The Yearbook Holds Sway 


The yearbook staff holds an important po- 
sition in the Somersworth, N. H., High 
School. Members of this staff spend much 
time and energy striving to make each year- 
book the best one ever produced. 

The staff begins its work early in Septem- 
ber and continues until February when the 
book is sent to press. Naturally, a project 
such as this cannot be undertaken by one 
person alone. There are so many different 


THE PILOTS—(Left to Right) Miss Le- 


febvre; Joan Doyon, art editor; Eugene 
Servas, business staff; John Mullin, editor- 
in-chief; and Edrie Tanguay, business 


staff. 


things to be done and so many of them 
call for specific aptitudes that the work is 
best accomplished by a division of labor. 

Much of the success of the venture de- 
pends upon the firmness of friendship which 
exists between the members of the staff. 
Nothing demands more unity of action than 
the production of a yearbook. During the 
school months in which the yearbook is still 
in the making we find a busy group of en- 
thusiasts each doing his own share to insure 
success in all branches of the work. 

The editors find opportunity to note the 
interesting features of high school life and 
try to write the material as entertainingly as 
possible. The artists draw many sketches 
and illustrations which add to the attractive- 
ness of the yearbook. The advertising and 


business managers display their business 
ability in solving the financial problems. 


When the goal has at last been reached 


March, 1952 


We Couldn’t Have Done It Better! 


This is a letter which one Adviser 
sent to another when the latter made 
inquiry on the value of taking a delega- 
tion to the CSPA Convention and how 
the trip should be handled. It is one of 
the best answers to the many questions 
that pop up each year when new Ad- 
visers are planning their first trip to the 
Convention. It could be filed away for 
future reference and we are thinking of 
making reprints for our own use.—Ed. 


Dear Mrs. K. 


Glad to know you are planning to attend 
the CSPA meeting in New York City. It 
will be a thrilling experience for all of you. 
Keep in mind that the participation of school 
newspaper pupils is what “makes this big 
Convention tick.” That alone will amaze 
you. But remember, also, the tremendous 
job of the Director in organizing it so that 
all the cogs of the wheels mesh and move 
the Convention forward. Your group will 
be in good company—3500 other young 
folks who represent the best of their re- 
spective schools all over the nation. The 
whole Convention is an educational ad- 


venture. 


There is no housing committee—Advisers 
make their own plans. Our group has stayed 
at the Hotel. We find it most 
conveniently located; it is clean, comfortable 
and inexpensive. In planning our living costs 
we allow $5 per day (minimum) for food 


and the yearbook is complete, all the mem- 
bers of the staff are encouraged with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in knowing that they 
have contributed their share in making the 
yearbook a publication of which every high 
school student might be proud. 

The Hilltop Echo won a Second Place 
rating in the 1947 CSPA Yearbook Contest 
and learned much from the score book. 
Since then it has made two Firsts and two 
Medalists. “All this shows that conferences 
such as those sponsored by Columbia are 
beneficial to staff members as well as to Ad- 
visers,” states Martha A. Lefebvre, the Ad- 
viser. 

In 1947, and again in 1950 and 1951, 
there have been delegations from the Som- 
ersworth High School at the Yearbook Con- 
ference in October. Last autumn, they flew 
to New York, being one of the few delega- 
tions to take advantage of transport by air. 
Here they are boarding their plane. 


and shelter and encourage the delegates to 
eat simple foods. After all, the luncheon 
at the Waldorf is the highlight in that re- 
spect, and the cost is included in your regis- 
tration fee. Another reason for emphasizing 
simple meals is that there is little time for 
eating or sleeping. There are several excel- 
lent, inexpensive eating places for breakfast 
and dinner near the hotel. Most of your 
day will be spent at Columbia University. 

Sightseeing, shows, museums are sand- 
wiched in between the program. We make 
up an itinerary—it worked by keeping to 
schedule. We also found that a condition- 
ing for pupils who have never travelled by 
train, ridden in a taxi or subway, stayed at 
a hotel, seen a theatre show, visited Radio 
City, toured NBC Studios, is most helpful. 
They understand more of what they see 
when they have background material from 
the library. Our motto—‘“Get the most for 
your time and money.” 

You understand, of course, that your 
school membership in CSPA entitles you to 
an evaluation of your paper in the Contest, 
permits you to purchase journalism aids at 
reduced prices, and brings The School Press 
Review magazine to your staff each month. 

If I can help your further, please write 
me. Best wishes for a wonderful experience. 


Sincerely yours 


c. 


Seven new additions appear in the list of 
forty colleges and universities having schools 
and departments of journalism accredited by 
the American Council on Education for 
Journalism, according to Lovejoy’s College 
Guidance Digest. This publication is a mine 
of information for those who desire to re- 
ceive the last word in all matters pertaining 
to college, courses, career fields, accredita- 
tion, and everything else that would be of 
interest to interested in education 
Editors 
should keep in close contact with their guid- 
ance officers for such news which will be of 


those 


above the secondary school level. 


interest to their readers who plan to con- 
tinue their studies after graduating from 
high school. If the publication is not in the 
school, why not suggest it be added to the 
office file or the library? Write the publisher 
in the Times Tower Building, Times Square, 
1475 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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An Editorial: 


‘Spiteful Sportsmanship 
In Sports Held Wrong 


Should Games 
Lead to Hatred? 


Nine days before Brotherhood Week, 
which began last Sunday, Troy High School 
was beating Terrace in basketball at Troy. 

A Troy player was razzing a Terrace 
player with filthy remarks including one 
about his religion. At the game’s finish the 
Terracian turned on his tormenter. Another 
Terrace boy and some from Troy had a 
brawl. Several other near fights were pre- 
vented. 

At the same time at Mount Pleasant, the 
Red Raiders were losing their first home 
game in ten years to Albany. In the closing 
minutes an irate Pleasant fan hurled a 
megaphone at the referee and hit him in 
the leg. Fortunately the referee was unin- 
jured. Earlier in the season, at Albany, a 
Pleasant student was beaten up by students 
from Albany following a Pleasant victory 
over them. Now the enraged Pleasant stu- 
dents waited outside the school to give Al- 
bany the same treatment. 

These are examples of high school sports- 
manship. 

Everybody wants to win, but somebody 


Season Your Paper 
(Continued from Page 10) 


possible. If ads are used, have them deal 
with coming athletic events, sporting equip- 
ment, sports wear, or other merchandise that 
is of special interest to the class of readers 
attracted to the page. 

“Adapt type to the kind of message to 
be conveyed. Faces employed on the page 
should be of the stronger design. Enough 
variation should be provided to assure that 
pleasing contrast is obtained. Use the same 
family of type but heavier varieties of this 
particular family and the pages will have a 
strong, bold tone. Nameplates need not be 
used since the reader will be able to detect 
the sports page by means of the distinctive 
typographical treatment employed and the 
type of news carried. In most instances, the 
editor uses pictures more lavishly on the 
sports page than on any other page. 

“From what we can observe, it looks 
as though the personality of a school 
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This could well be “the” editorial of 
the month. It was carried on the front 
page of the Terrace Tribune, Nott Ter- 
race High School, Schenectady, N. Y., 


because of its importance. Stanley Solo- 





mom, the Adviser, thought we ought to 
see it, with the comment: “It is hard- 
hitting and about a subject significant 
to many of us.” Right he is, and if the 
school publications can bring such mat- 
ters to the attention of their readers in 
such a forceful fashion it is our belief 
they will soon be corrected. 


has to lose. The difference between losing 
and winning a game should not lead to 
hatred and fights. 

These athletic contests between schools 
are intended to create friendly rivalries and 
sportsmanship. No one wants these contests 
stopped, but if they continue to lead to 
name calling, fights and mistreatment of of- 
ficials, that may be the only solution. 

Schools are intended to develop good 
American citizens, not bigots who hate each 
other because “they beat us in basketball.” 


—M. H. 


paper depends upon its staff.” 


“You have hit the nail on the head. Your 
paper has just as much personality as your 
staff has. If your staff is competent, if it 
has a faculty for recognizing and appraising 
news, if it persists in fairness and accuracy, 
your paper will never lack personality. The 
brilliancy of the staff is reflected in the per- 
sonality of the paper. 

“I started writing features for the newspa- 
per,’ a student once told me, ‘But I stopped 
because I didn’t want the adviser to tell 
me how to write—it might spoil my style.’ 
Some staff members are resentful of criti- 
cism. They ignore the fact that great writers 
have found criticism an essential ingredient 
in developing a good piece of work. 

“A few months ago two article writers 
were given the same assignment—to inter- 
view an exchange teacher from Germany. 
They went together for the interview, they 
talked with the same person, heard the same 
story, but planned to write their articles in- 


Publishing 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Energetic students do well in various activi- 
ties; the lethargic just vegetate. 
D EADLINE TODAY. Always the 
spectre of not enough to choose from, 
A journalism class would mean a trained 
staff and a workshop for creative writers, 
Much is at stake. A tradition of continuous 
publication for sixty-three years is a chal- 
lenge which must be met creditably. In the 
old days, extra-curricular activities were not 
so numerous or diversified. The emphasis 
used to be upon brain as well as brawn; 
but now, muscles are the thing! 

On we go! Sustained effort is the secret, 
Bring all the old cliches to the rescue. 
“Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, and 
he with a chuckle replied that maybe it 
couldn’t but he would be one who wouldn't 
say so till he tried.” 

The Radiator, which derives its name from 
the meaning “to send forth or radiate,” 
thrives on the system of apprenticeship. The 
adviser acts as a tutor with conferences in 
Trips to the 
big publishing houses and the Boston news- 


every minute of extra time. 


papers augment the laboratory work 

Three-fourths of the school subscribe, a 
notable gesture of interest and good will. 
Thus, the magazine is recognized as a vital 
activity in the school program. Perhaps, 
someday, we shall find that a class in jour- 
nalism has become part of our English cur- 
riculum! 


dependently. It was interesting to read the 


two stories and to see how they differed. 

“The first was filled with dull conversa 
tion, had little sense of humor, recited facts 
like a textbook, had little insight into feel- 
ings of others. The second had what you 
would describe as oomph. It had warmth of 
personality, an alert interest in others, an 
enthusiastic spontaneity. It is inevitable that 
what we are—our attitudes, our personality, 
our qualities of character—should in distinet 
ways evidence itself in the personality of our 
newspapers.” 


“This study has been a most profitable 
one. If the staff has oomph, the paper 
has oomph. No paper is without some 
kind of personality. The more eye-ap- 
peal and reader-interest, the stronger 
the personality.” 

“Exactly so. Fine quality writing, harmon- 
ious type selections, and brilliant makeup on 
all pages will season any paper with a pleas 
ing personality.” 
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HUMOR IN SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


New 


When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? 


This book makes it clear. Its author, Mr. Bryan 
Barker, is President of the CSPA Advisers Asso- 


ciation and Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy 
News. 


The humor in his newspaper represents the best we 


have. He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. 10 per cent discount for 


lots of ten or more. 


Do You Have A 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA 


All CSPA members should carry the insignia of 
membership in the Masthead or in some prominent 


place. 


Electros (for printed publications) $1 
Mimeographed Insets (for duplicated pub- 


lications 15¢ 


Order from: 


CSPA 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


SPORT WRITING FOR 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


New 


What is wrong with your Sports Page? 
Can you correct it? 


This book will help. 


Not only is the author, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, but . 


He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadel- 
phia, and a successful athletic coach . . . 


He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. In lots of ten or more, 
10 per cent discount. 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 

eee 

Orders for June delivery should be placed 

at once. 
eee 

Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 

* 3 = 

The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 

silver base. 
$1.20 to member schools only 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











You Are Cordially Invited 


to enter your 1952 book and to participate in the 


18th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


of the 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Deadline: July 1, 1952 Ratings Announced: October 10, 1952 


Contest Announcements and Entry Forms to be mailed prior to May 1, 1952. 


Annual “Short Course” to be held October 10-11, 1952, at Columbia University. 


Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 4 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 
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